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THE DEEP ROOTS OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
IN EUROPEAN SOCIETY’ 


Manfred Gerstenfeld 


The resurgence of European anti-Semitism after the Holocaust sug- 
gests that it has deep roots in society. It has been fostered in a great 
variety of ways by so many, for such a long time, in all European 
countries that one might consider this form of hate and discrimination 
as inherent to European culture and a part of European “values.” New 
European anti-Semitism often originates from a young age group, 
which indicates that it is an anti-Semitism of the future rather than of 
the past. 

The European Union's attitude toward anti-Semitism is double- 
handed. Through its discriminatory declarations and votes in inter- 
national bodies the EU acts as an arsonist, fanning the flames of anti- 
Semitism in its anti-Israeli disguise. Simultaneously it also serves as 
fireman, trying to quench the flames of classic religious and ethnic anti- 
Semitism. France is paradigmatic of this approach. Although European 
anti-Semitism cannot be eradicated, certain steps can be taken to mitig- 
ate it. This requires a major change in discriminatory EU policies toward 
Israel. In the meantime there are increasing indications that the European 
battle against anti-Semitism may be used, to the contrary, to facilitate 
attacks on Israel. 


Jewish Political Studies Review 17:1 (Spring 2005) 
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4 Manfred Gerstenfeld 
Integral to European Culture 


A substantial number of Europeans hold anti-Semitic opinions. The 
widespread resurgence of European anti-Semitism after the Holocaust 
suggests it is inherent in European culture and values. This does not 
imply that all or most Europeans are anti-Semites. In a similar manner, 
a significant number of Europeans like ballet, while many others find 
it boring, decadent, or disgusting. Yet dancing is part of European 
culture and has been practiced as a performing art for a long time. It 
originated in Europe, developed over many years, and is widely taught 
as well as frequently discussed by the cultural elite and shown in the 
major media. 

European anti-Semitism can be said to have similar characteristics. 
That many Europeans condemn, dislike, or are indifferent to anti- 
Semitism does not contradict its role in European culture, as statements 
of European politicians, the mainstream media, and leading intellec- 
tuals prove. Also, various types of anti-Semitic sentiments are ex- 
pressed in polls. The statistics would probably reveal that the number 
of European anti-Semites far exceeds those who like ballet. 

A phenomenon that develops intensely in an entire continent over 
a period of many centuries becomes deeply embedded in the societal 
mindset and behavior. The anti-Semitic wave of the past few years 
seems to prove that it is impossible to eradicate such a deep-seated 
irrational attitude. 


European Anti-Semitism: Alive, Active, and Virulent 
In the words of UK Chief Rabbi Jonathan Sacks: 


Let me state the point as simply as I can: anti-Semitism is alive, 
active and virulent in the year 2002, after more than half a century 
of Holocaust education, interfaith dialogue, United Nations’ declara- 
tions, dozens of museums and memorials, hundreds of films, thou- 
sands of courses, and tens of thousands of books dedicated to 
exposing its evils; after the Stockholm Conference, after the creation 
of a National Holocaust Memorial Day, after 2,000 religious leaders 
came together in the United Nations in August 2000 to commit 
themselves to fight hatred and engender mutual respect.... What more 
could have been done? What more could and can we do to fight 
anti-Semitism?” 


Two years later, Sacks’s ideas had evolved. He asserted that when 
civilizations clash, Jews die. In his view, in certain European circles, 
revenge 1s being taken against the Jews because “nobody will ever 
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forgive the Jews for the Holocaust.” Sacks drew attention to the manip- 
ulation of words, like genocide and ethnic cleansing, by Israel’s advers- 
aries. He added that what should have been learned from the Holocaust 
is: “one, that bad things are preceded by demonization—and right 
now Israelis are being demonized—and, two, the early warning sign 
in culture is when words lose their meaning.” ? 

The often-heard argument that postwar European anti-Semitism 
parallels developments in the Middle East conflict is untrue. It appears 
in waves, which may, but do not necessarily, correspond to develop- 
ments in the Israeli-Arab conflict, with each wave being higher than 
the previous one.’ In the Arab world, anti-Jewish incitement continued 
in parallel with the Oslo process. 


A Millennium of Violence 


The beginning of violent European anti-Semitism is often traced to 
the Crusades at the end of the eleventh century. Others claim it com- 
menced in 1010 with organized mass murders of Jews in France, 
followed by massacres in areas that are now part of Germany.” For 
almost a thousand years the many versions of religious anti-Semitism 
have been accompanied by other manifestations of Jew-hatred in polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural spheres. 

The ethnic or “racist” variant of political Jew-hatred began in the 
late 19th century in Germany. At that time the term anti-Semitism 
first appeared. Fed also by the religious variety, this culminated in the 
genocide of the Holocaust. 


Post-Holocaust Discrimination 


After the Holocaust, European anti-Semitism did not disappear. In 
the immediate postwar period, democratic societies such as Norway, 
the Netherlands, and others discriminated in various ways against the 
Jews in many domains.° Often the returning Jews were not welcome. 

Norwegian historian Bjarte Bruland, who played a key role in the 
national restitution negotiations of the mid-1990s, says that among 
the survivors of the small prewar Norwegian Jewish community there 
were many “stateless Jews who had fled to Sweden, some of whom 
had lived in Norway for as long as 50 years, prior to the war. The 
Norwegian government initially refused to allow them to return to 
the country, a position which only later changed.” ’ 

Postwar legislation and its implementation in many countries fre- 
quently favored those who possessed the Jews’ stolen property while, 
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at the same time, liberated countries embellished their war history. 
The Netherlands provides one of many examples, including in regard 
to Anne Frank’s memory. 

Twentieth-century Europe was a continent where a war criminal 
or a mass murderer had a better chance to survive than a Jewish 
child. The reason for this was twofold: the murderous character of 
the Holocaust and the subsequent leniency of European democratic 
societies toward those who had murdered Jews.® 

In the 21st century one might add that if all contemporary hard- 
core anti-Semites in Western Europe were to pass away, the number 
of dead there would by far exceed those of the Second World War. 

Many classic anti-Semitic prejudices are currently widespread in 
European society, while new ones are developing rapidly. There are 
multiple forms of Jew-hatred among politicians, the media, the cultural 
elite, Christian clergy, schoolchildren, the less educated, among ex- 
treme rightists and the liberal Left, and especially in European Arab 
and Islamic circles. 

Modern media, such as television and the Internet, disseminate 
anti-Semitic writings and cartoons with great speed, adding to the 
globalization of Jew-hatred. There are globally more than three thou- 
sand anti-Semitic websites.’ This gives the phenomenon an intensity 
and immediacy it did not have when the Nazis began spreading their 
propaganda. Millions of people saw a Syrian-produced movie on tele- 
vision that, among other things, showed a child’s throat being cut. 
This was made to appear as though being done by a Jew, and using 
cinematic techniques, the image showed blood streaming into a 
matzoh.”° 


Christian Anti-Semitism- 


Multiple remnants of Christian anti-Semitism remain, to which new 
elements are added. Greece is one of the old EU members where 
the phenomenon is particularly developed. In April 2004, the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center (SWC) of Los Angeles wrote to the newly elected 
prime minister, Kostas Karamanlis of the New Democrat Party, that 
the Greek National Tourist Organization was promoting the Easter 
ritual of “burning [the effigy] of Judas” as a tourist attraction. Hun- 
dreds of local ceremonies include this ritual, which is sometimes de- 
scribed as the “Burning of the Jew.” !! This is only one among many 
expressions of Christian anti-Semitism in Greece. 

Rabbi Mordechai Frisis of Salonika says that “Greece is a very 
traditional society, and they blame the Jews for killing Jesus. There 
are still people who believe that Jews drink the blood of Christians 
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on Passover.” As a student at a Greek high school, he said, “there 
were people who said this openly to me.” ” 

Although the Greek Orthodox Church has, in the past, officially 
condemned the “Burning of the Jew” ritual, this has had little influence. 
The archbishop of Athens, Christodoulos, occasionally makes from 
time to time negative comments about the Jews. has an ambivalent 
[nothing is said about any positive side of his attitude] attitude toward 
Jews. In August 2003, he visited the Majdanek extermination camp 
in Poland. In his speech, however, there was no reference to the Holo- 
caust even though the great majority of the victims were Jewish. He 
did not mention the 1,500 Greek Jews murdered there, even as Greek 
citizens.” 

In 2001, Christodoulos blamed the Jews for being behind the 
Greek government’s decision to abide by EU rules that oppose in- 
cluding one’s religion on state identity cards.'* In 2004 he congratu- 
lated George Karatzaferis, leader of the xenophobic anti-Semitic 
right-wing party Laos, on his “deserving election” to the European 
Parliament, and added: “you will bring to the broader European 
family the other intellectual values that spring out of your Christian 
and Greek soul.” "> 


New Anti-Semitism 


The most recent major version of anti-Semitism, which has radically 
intensified in the last few decades, targets Israel, the Jewish state. This 
variant of Jew-hatred is now commonly referred to as “new anti- 
Semitism.” Its perpetrators often call themselves anti-Zionists. They 
aim to isolate Israel and portray it—in the words of the Berlin Tech- 
nical University’s Center for Research on Anti-Semitism—“as a state 
that is fundamentally negatively distinct from all others, which there- 
fore has no right to exist.” 6 

As Canadian Justice Minister Irwin Cotler observed: “Traditional 
anti-Semitism denied Jews the right to live as equal members of society, 
but the new anti-Jewishness denies the right of the Jewish people to 
live as an equal member of the family of nations.” '’ 

Former Swedish Deputy Prime Minister Per Ahlmark pointed out: 


Anti-Zionism today has become very similar to anti-Semitism. Anti- 
Zionists accept the right of other peoples to national feelings and a 
defensible state. But they reject the right of the Jewish people to have 
its national consciousness expressed in the State of Israel and to 
make that state secure. Thus, they are are not judging Israel with 
the values used to judge other countries. Such discrimination against 
Jews is called anti-Semitism." 
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The Source of All Evil 


Anti-Semitism is an extreme form of irrational hate, which should not 
be confused with strong criticism.’? Jews have been demonized for 
millennia and defined as the source of all evil. 

A contemporary variant of this ancient motif was introduced by 
the Greek racist composer and former minister, Mikis Theodorakis, 
who stated at a press conference in November 2003: “We are two 
nations without brothers in the world, us [the Greeks] and the Jews, 
but they have fanaticism and are forceful.... Today we can say that this 
small nation is the root of evil, not of good, which means that too 
much self-importance and too much stubbornness is evil.... They only 
had Abraham and Jacob, shadows...we had the great Pericles...” 
Among the audience were the Socialist government ministers, Culture 
Minister Evangelos Venizelos and Education Minister Petros Efthy- 
miou, who did not react.” 

Other recourses to ancient history are often used in Europe to 
“point to an immutable negative Jewish character.””' Jews have also 
been discriminated against in many societies while, simultaneously, 
having double moral standards applied to them. 

Both in the 1930s and in the more remote past, European societies 
frequently established discriminatory laws against Jews. When this 
legislation was later abolished, de facto discrimination often remained. 
Over a long period of time Jews have been presented as being inhuman, 
and this has laid the ideological basis for their murder, culminating 
in the Holocaust. A similar defamatory approach is now being applied 
to Israel, aiming at its elimination as a Jewish state. 

Radical left-wing anti-Semitism is often connected with Arab and 
extreme right-wing anti-Semitism. These typically act independently 
while working toward similar goals. For example, an article published 
in the French progressive weekly Le Nouvel Observateur in November 
2001 included a claim that Israeli soldiers rape Palestinian women at 
checkpoints so that the women will later be subjected to “honor kill- 
ings” by their families. The author, the daughter of the paper’s Jewish 
editor Jean Daniel, thus reiterated Palestinian hate propaganda. After 
protests, the paper was forced to admit the allegation was untrue, but 
tried to belittle its importance.” 

Yet another example is the visit of the Egyptian Muslim cleric 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi, who lives in Qatar, to London in July 2004. There 
he praised the Palestinian suicide bombings, and was given a cordial 
welcome by the Labour mayor of London, Ken Livingstone, who 
appeared jointly with him. Before his arrival, the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews gave the police a dossier containing the texts of inter- 
views with the cleric broadcast in Britain. The British authorities 
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decided that there was “insufficient evidence” of a criminal offense to 
prevent his visit.” 


The State-Owned Media 


Several government-owned media in Europe discriminate against 
Israel and the Jews. Sometimes they even incite explicit hatred against 
them. Allowing them to do so is an indirect expression of govern- 
ment anti-Semitism. Frequently these attacks come from left-wing 
journalists. 

There are many discriminatory gradations on the left side of the 
political spectrum. British litigation lawyer Trevor Asserson has re- 
vealed systematic anti-Israeli bias in the BBC’s reporting on the Middle 
East. Although one can argue to what degree this defamation contains 
anti-Semitic elements, Asserson’s conclusion that the distorted re- 
porting creates an atmosphere in which anti-Semitism can thrive is 
convincing.” 

In December 2003, French comedian Dieudonné appeared on the 
state-owned France 3 television channel dressed as an ultra-Orthodox 
Jew, making the Hitler salute and shouting “Heil Israel.” ” This racist 
subsequently founded a party which ran unsuccessfully for the Euro- 
pean Parliament, and received his votes mainly in areas with a substan- 
tial North African immigrant community. 

Malcolm Hoenlein, executive vice-chairman of the Conference 
of Presidents of Major American Jewish Organizations, mentions 
yet another obsession of European media: that of Jewish power. 
“In every interview with the BBC and other European and Japanese 
media, the main question inevitably boils down to the influence 
of ‘the Jewish lobby.’ They do not understand and, therefore, 
ascribe negative connotations to what is consistent with American 
democracy, which offers minorities a say if they choose to get 
involved.” ”° 


The Differences between Anti-Semitism and Criticism 


It is often difficult to specify the border between criticism of Israel 
and anti-Semitism. Cotler has suggested some guidelines. He claims 
that critics of Israel become anti-Semites when: 


1. They publicly call for the destruction of Israel and the Jewish 
people. This is the case with the covenants of Palestinian terrorist 
groups (the PLO and Hamas) and some militant Islamic legal 
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rulings (fatawin), as well as the Iranian threat to annihilate Israel 
(“genocidal anti-Semitism”). 

2. They deny the Jewish people’s right to self-determination, de- 
legitimize Israel as a state, and attribute to Israel all the world’s 
evil (“political anti-Semitism”). 

3. They Nazify Israel (“ideological anti-Semitism”). 

4. Israel is characterized as the perfidious enemy of Islam (“theolo- 
gical anti-Semitism”). 

5. Israel is attributed a mix of evil qualities by salon intellectuals 
and Western elites (“cultural anti-Semitism”). 

6. They call for restrictions against those trading with Israel (“eco- 

nomic anti-Semitism”). 

They deny the Holocaust. 

They support racist terrorism against Israel. 

They single out Israel for discriminatory treatment in the interna- 

tional arena through denial of equality before the law.” 


i 


Anti-Israeli Religious Motifs 


A growing list of anti-Semitic events and writings in Europe illustrates 
the development of these categories of new anti-Semitism. Cartoons 
are effective tools to rapidly elucidate key elements of a society’s 
culture, including its anti-Semitism. Their iconography is limited, ap- 
pealing to a few core images and ideas with which the public at large 
is familiar. If one puts some caricatures from European mainstream 
media next to those from rabid Arab anti-Semitic newspapers, one 
often cannot identify which one comes from what source. 

A religious anti-Semitic motif was used in criticizing Israel by 
the Italian quality daily La Stampa. It published a cartoon—one of 
Europe’s classics of new anti-Semitism—of the IDF’s siege of the 
Church of Nativity in Bethlehem that showed an Israeli tank turning 
on the infant Jesus, who asks: “Surely, they don’t want to kill me 
again?” ” This iconography revives the classic, religious, anti-Semitic 
motif of deicide, a murderous hate motif that the Catholic Church 
has instilled in European populations for many centuries and is part 
of the European cultural heritage. 

The cartoon’s underlying associations are twofold. First, the 
classic anti-Semitic one of deicide: “Jesus, son of God, Church of 
Nativity, victim of killing by Jews.” Second: “Palestinians, Church 
of Nativity, potential victims of killing by Israelis.” A closer look at 
the cartoon reveals that its underlying, twisted metaphor can be used 
against the cartoonist’s intention in many ways. One can also read 
it as suggesting that the Palestinian murderers who fled to the 
Church—and whom the Israelis intended to arrest rather than kill— 
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are contemporary sons of God. Some alternative interpretations are 
even more provocative. 

This anti-Semitic cartoon says more about the cartoonist and the 
La Stampa editor who vetted it than about the subject of the hate. 
The Palestinian murderers who entered the church have been turned 
into victims, a concept that is becoming increasingly acceptable in 
European society. 

The crucifixion motif was also central in a cartoon of the Belgian 
Flemish daily Nieuwsblad after the Palestinian cleric and inciter to 
murder, Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, was killed. It showed the Hamas leader 
in a wheelchair on a cross, part of which was a rocket; the caption 
read: “Israel kills spiritual leader.” ” 

The British daily The Independent published a second European 
classic of new anti-Semitism—a cartoon by Dave Brown showing 
Prime Minister Sharon as a child-eater. The libel that Jews use the 
blood of Gentile children for religious purposes originated in England 
during the Middle Ages. When solicited, the UK Press Complaints 
Commission cleared the cartoon. Subsequently it won the UK “Polit- 
ical Cartoon of the Year Award for 2003” of the Political Cartoon 
Society. The competition was held on 25 November 2003 on The 
Economist weekly’s premises and the award was presented to Brown 
by Labour MP and former Minister for Overseas Aid Claire Short.” 


Presenting Jews as Nazis 


Comparisons between Jews and Nazis focus on Sharon and Hitler, as 
well as the swastika and the Star of David. In a 2002 cartoon the 
Greek daily Ethnos, close to the then-ruling Pasok socialist party, 
showed two Jewish soldiers dressed as Nazis with Stars of David on 
their helmets, putting knives in Arabs. The text read: “Do not feel 
yourself guilty, my brother. We were not in Auschwitz and Dachau 
to suffer, but to learn.”*’ This one completes the selected trio of 
Europe’s classic new anti-Semitic cartoons. 

In July 2004 the leading progressive Spanish daily El Pais, consid- 
ered the country’s quality paper, published a cartoon in which two 
people exchange comments on Israel’s security fence. The woman says: 
“Sharon’s wall is identical to the Warsaw Ghetto Wall.” The man 
answers: “They are not comparable. Sharon’s wall is by far more 
effective.” ? 

Taken together, these well-known European cartoons of the past 
few years contain most of the major classic and new anti-Semitic 
motifs. Deicide, bloodlust, child murder, and Holocaust inversion re- 
cur. The same themes appear in the hate caricatures published in the 
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Arab world. They provide substantial insight into the societies where 
they are published. This author regularly shows them in public pre- 
sentations in order to illustrate the essence of current mainstream 
European anti-Semitism. 

Hate cartoons are more visible than the broad-ranging collection 
of anti-Semitic remarks in mainstream papers. British poet and Oxford 
academic Tom Paulin told an Egyptian newspaper that Jewish settlers 
in the West Bank are “Nazis and racists [who] should be shot dead.” ? 
Portuguese Nobel Prize-winning author Jose Saramago, a communist, 
compared the blockaded Palestinian city of Ramallah to Auschwitz.* 
When visiting Brazil he declared that the Jewish people no 
longer deserve sympathy for the suffering they endured during the 
Holocaust.” 

Some anti-Semitic authors quote Jews so as to make themselves 
more acceptable. Paulin did so in The Observer when he preceded one 
of his poems with a 1934 text of the linguist Victor Klemperer: “To 
me the Zionists, who want to go back to the Jewish state of 70AD... 
are just as offensive as the Nazis. With their nosing after blood, their 
ancient ‘cultural roots, their partly canting, partly obtuse winding 
back of the world, they are altogether a match for the National 
Socialists.” 

Klemperer, who converted to Protestantism in his youth, survived 
the Second World War in Dresden under Nazi rule thanks to his mixed 
marriage. There, and later also under communist governments, he had 
ample occasion to reflect on his comparison of Nazis and Zionists. 
Paulin’s poem, coming after the quote from Klemperer, spoke of “an- 
other little Palestinian boy in trainers jeans and a white tee-shirt being 
gunned down by the Zionist SS.” *° 


Applying Double Standards 


Cotler points to the United Nations as a paradigm of double stan- 
dards practiced against Israel: “Despite the killing fields throughout 
the world, the UN Security Council sat from March to May 2002 
in almost continuous session discussing a non-existent massacre 
in Jenin.” ” 

He also mentions the UN Commission on Human Rights meeting 
in spring 2002: 


Forty percent of the resolutions passed were against one member 
state of the international community, Israel, while the major human 
rights violators in the world such as China and Iran enjoyed exculpat- 
ory immunity with no resolutions passed against them. This moral 
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asymmetry not only prejudices Israel, but it further undermines the 
UN’s integrity under whose auspices this occurs, and the authority 
of international human rights law in whose name these indictments 
are passed.* 


Canadian political scientist Anne Bayefsky wrote about the UN 
World Conference against Racism in Durban, South Africa in Sep- 
tember 2001: “It became a forum for racism....A large group of states 
sought to minimize or exclude references to the Holocaust, redefine 
or ignore anti-Semitism, and to isolate the state of Israel from the 
global community as a racist practitioner of apartheid and crimes 
against humanity.” ? 

Cotler also referred to the Geneva Convention, noting: 


During more than 50 years after the Second World War atrocities 
continued. Among the best known are the ethnic cleansing and 
genocide in Cambodia, Rwanda, Bosnia, Sudan and Sierra Leone. 
Despite these horrific breaches of the Geneva Convention, which 
was adopted in 1949, the contracting parties were never convened 
to discuss them. The only time this happened was in December 2001 
when the contracting parties to the Convention gathered in Geneva 
to accuse Israel of human rights violations and breaches of the 
Convention.” 


Many other examples of anti-Israeli discrimination in international 
bodies can be given, such as that Israel’s Magen David Adom (the 
Red Star of David) is excluded from the International Federation of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent societies. 

Alan Dershowitz remarked on these double standards: “The Jewish 
people’s right to self-determination is denied and Israel as a state is 
delegitimized. Among Western elites one finds seemingly respectable 
academics, who call for the abolition of Israel and its substitution by 
a secular bi-national state. These authors know that this model has, 
for instance in Lebanon and Yugoslavia, been a recipe for mass murder 
and civil war.” “’ 


Democratic Europe’s Criminal Inclinations 


The discourse over the mingling of contemporary European values 
and anti-Semitism is likely to develop in the coming years. In an 
interview, French philosopher Jean-Claude Milner, author of The 
Criminal Inclinations of Democratic Europe, said: “I think there is an 
autochthonous anti-Semitism in Europe which doesn’t come from the 
past but from the future.... Today we see an anti-Semitism which doesn’t 
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originate from old people, but from youth, and thus is not likely to 
disappear, but rather to become stronger.... This is an actual problem. 
We are dealing with a modern anti-Semitism.” ” 

Milner added that European anti-Judaism is linked to the 
affirmation of Europe itself. On the one hand, it wants to assert 
itself vis-a-vis the United States. On the other, having realized its 
unity, it wants to present itself as a model for humanity. In his view, 
at the Anti-Racism Conference in Durban, Europe and the Islamic 
world found themselves standing together on an anti-Jewish 
platform.“ 

The importance of Milner’s words derives not only from his reputa- 
tion but also from the fact that he is a non-Jew. The ongoing delegitim- 
ization of Jews in Europe has created a situation where Jews who 
make similar remarks are frequently accused of being biased by their 
ethnicity, irrespective of the quality of their arguments. To strengthen 
their credibility, Jewish authors today often have to quote non-Jewish 
opinions. 

An outspoken example of this discriminatory attitude occurred 
when the editor of The Observer, a British progressive weekly, allowed 
columnist Richard Ingrams to write: “I have developed a habit when 
confronted by letters to the editor in support of the Israeli government 
to look at the signature to see if the writer has a Jewish name. If so, 
I tend not to read it.” “ 


Preparing European Anti-Semitism of the Future 


The persistent, multifaceted incitement against Israel and the Jews has 
permeated many layers of European society, providing further evidence 
for the forecasts on Europe’s future anti-Semitism. An example is the 
testimony by an American Jewish schoolgirl, Emma Goldman, who 
for some time attended Oxford High School, an exclusive British 
institution. 

She was confronted there with stereotypes such as, “I reckon you 
do not look very Jewish. Most Jewish girls have big noses and Afros.” 
When the teacher asked the pupils to suggest a list of great tragedies 
in history, nobody mentioned the Holocaust. Emma then proposed 
it, but the teacher did not even add it to the list she wrote on the 
board. Emma concluded: “Apparently the death of 6 million of my 
extended family didn’t qualify as a tragedy.” 

When Sheikh Ahmed Yassin was killed, one pupil said to another 
that: “Israel killed one of the Palestinian spiritual leaders, a poor holy 
man in a wheelchair.” The other was concerned and the first girl 
added, “How dare the Israelis do something like that.” 
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Emma notes that she had remained silent through many previous 
expressions of sympathy for “the desperation of the Palestinian suicide 
bombers.” This time she defended Israel, but her classmate dismissed 
her point of view. “She believed Israel was an evil empire that had to 
be obliterated. The Palestinian murderers were freedom fighters. And 
Hamas was not a terrorist organization, but a religious organization 
now deprived of its ‘spiritual leader. ” ® 

In some parts of Western Europe this can be considered a relatively 
benign experience. An entire book in French, The Lost Territories 
of the Republic,” is devoted to the repeated violence against Jewish 
schoolchildren in France—mainly by children of Maghrebian ances- 
try—over a period dating back many years. This phenomenon bears 
much resemblance to an iceberg: most of the problems are not seen 
and not reported, so they are underestimated. 


Anti-Semitism and Anti-Americanism 


The classical anti-Semitic motif of a Jewish conspiracy aiming to 
dominate the world reemerges in new forms. Josef Joffe, editor of the 
German weekly Die Zeit, comments that certain circles in Europe and 
the Arab world connect hatred of America with hatred of the Jews. 
They maintain that the Jewish desire to rule the world is today being 
realized mainly through the “American conquest.” “’ 

There are both important similarities and differences between 
European anti-Semitism and anti-Americanism. Alvin Rosenfeld en- 
capsulated the similarities by noting: “Anti-Americanism functions 
in much the same way anti-Semitism has over the centuries—as a 
convenient focus for discontents of many different kinds and a ready- 
made explanation of internal weaknesses, disappointments, and fail- 
ures. It is, in short, both fraudulent and counterproductive.” As an 
example Rosenfeld mentioned the leading German philosopher, Peter 
Sloterdijk, who in a 2002 interview in the Austrian journal Profil 
named America and Israel as the only two countries today that struck 
him as being “rogue states.” * 

The thesis that Europe builds its identity on opposition to the 
United States has been indirectly confirmed by two of Europe’s leading 
thinkers, Frenchman Jacques Derrida and German Jiirgen Habermas, 
who jointly wrote that the major anti-Iraq War demonstrations on 15 
February 2003 in London, Rome, Madrid, Barcelona, Berlin, and 
Paris might enter the history books as the beginning of a pan-European 
public awareness.” 

American political scientist Andrei Markovits analyzed the differ- 
ences between European anti-Americanism and anti-Semitism: 
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While the two European prejudices overlap, there are also huge 
differences. Anti-Semitism has killed millions of people, while Euro- 
pean anti-Americanism has only murdered a few. There were never 
any pogroms against Americans. Violence, as a rule, did not go 
further than the destruction of property and the burning of many 
American flags. There has never been a blood libel about Americans.” 


Markovits regards anti-Semitism as a longstanding tool of identity 
creation, and says that anti-Americanism plays a similar role today: 
“Nobody knows what it means to be a European. It is unclear what 
Greeks and Swedes have in common....Anti-Americanism thus enables 
the Europeans to create a hitherto missing European identity that 
must emerge if the European project is to succeed.” He points out 
that anti-Americanism and anti-Semitism are the only major icons 
shared by the European extreme Left and far Right, including neo- 
Nazis. 


Kinds of Demonization 


In the three major forms of anti-Semitism, the Jew is demonized as 
representing all evil. In “religious” anti-Semitism, the Jews—character- 
ized as the devil or his associate—were blamed for killing Jesus, who 
was presented as God’s son. In “racist” anti-Semitism, the Jews were 
accused of poisoning the world with their behavior and ideas. Today, 
“new” anti-Semites portray Israel as an evil state. 

Once decision-makers are convinced that a person or a state em- 
bodies evil, the next step is for the “evil” to be segregated, subjugated, 
or even eliminated. In the Middle Ages, Jews were exiled or confined to 
European ghettos and denied many rights that the Christians enjoyed. 
Nazism aimed to eliminate the Jews, which led to the Holocaust. Its 
social anti-Semitism and delegitimization of the Jews set the stage for 
their physical destruction. 


Anti-Semitism’s Main Sources 


Contemporary European anti-Semitism flourishes within three major 
sectors of European society. The first consists of the Arab and Islamic 
communities, large parts of which import from the Arab world the 
most virulent strain of anti-Semitism. These do not differentiate be- 
tween Israelis and Jews. Their hate literature includes the 19th-century 
forgery, The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which alleges that all Jews 
conspire to rule the world. Other major sources of hatred spread by 
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Arabs—including governments—propagate the libel that Jews use the 
blood of non-Jewish children to make matzoth.” 

The second sector where anti-Semitism is rife consists of the ex- 
treme Right and neo-Nazis. They mainly repeat the motifs propagated 
by Hitler’s Germany, adding some new variants as well. 

The third societal area marked by strong anti-Semitic expressions 
is the extreme Left. Its argumentation was largely developed by the 
Soviet Union in the years after the 1967 Six-Day War. This anti- 
Semitism—cloaked as anti-Zionism—accuses Israel of all the evils 
perpetrated by colonialist Europe. This propaganda is exceedingly evil 
because, as French linguist Georges-Elia Sarfati notes, it attaches “the 
four major negative characteristics of Western history in the last cen- 
tury—Nazism, racism, colonialism and imperialism—to the State of 
Israel.” 

Few are aware that Soviet propaganda was at the root of Holocaust 
inversion and its systematic promotion for anti-Semitic purposes. 
Simon Epstein of Hebrew University relates how in 1953, French 
communist intellectuals organized a solidarity rally in Paris in support 
of the official Soviet position that mainly Jewish doctors had assassin- 
ated communist leaders. He adds that at the meeting many speakers, 
including Jews, “explained that it was normal to suspect doctors of 
poisoning people: one only had to look at Mengele’s role in Auschwitz. 
If he was capable of what he did, why should other physicians not 
use poison?” * 

Often, European critics of Israel take their cues from Israeli ones. 
Yet there is a fundamental difference. Even though there are anti- 
Semites and Jewish self-haters among the Israeli Left, in Israel the 
domestic debate occurs within the context of a nation’s cultural and 
political reality. In Europe it is imbued with a long-embedded anti- 
Semitic heritage and, therefore, can and does generate physical 
violence. 


Mainstream Anti-Semitic Politicians 


Since the 1980s, several high-level European politicians have made 
radical anti-Semitic declarations. In a public statement in 1982, Greek 
Socialist Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou compared Israelis to 
Nazis.” So did the Swedish social-democratic leader Olaf Palme, 
shortly before he became prime minister and again a few months 
later. 

No mainstream European politician in the 1980s went as far as 
Christian Democrat Giulio Andreotti, who has headed several Italian 
cabinets. At an interparliamentary conference in Geneva on 7 April 
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1984, as Italy’s foreign minister he supported a motion presented by 
Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. It equated Zionism with racism, encouraged 
the boycotting of Israel, and defended the right of “armed struggle 
for the liberation of Palestine” (1.e., terrorism). Italy was the only 
Western European country to vote with the Soviet bloc for this 
motion.” 

In recent years such occurrences have become more widespread. 
In April 2002, Franco Cavalli spoke at a demonstration of the Swiss- 
Palestinian Society in Bern. He was then the parliamentary leader of 
the Social Democratic Party (SP), which is part of the Swiss governing 
coalition. He claimed that Israel “very purposefully massacres an 
entire people” and undertakes “the systematic extermination of the 
Palestinians.” At the meeting Israeli flags were torched.”’ 

Senior members of the Greek Socialist Party often use Holocaust 
rhetoric to describe Israeli military actions.” In March 2002, parlia- 
mentary speaker Apostolos Kaklamanis referred to the “genocide” of 
the Palestinians. He was backed by the government spokesman, 
Christos Protopapas, who said that Kaklamanis spoke “with sensitivity 
and responsibility...expressing the sentiments of the Parliament and 
Greek people.” © 

In July 2004 another well-known Israel-hater, Giorgos Katsane- 
vakis, prefect of the Hania region of Crete, became vocal again. This 
member of the left-wing Synaspismos Party told Israeli Ambassador 
Ram Aviram that Sharon was the Anti-Christ. The diplomat walked 
out on him.” 

Jenny Tonge, a Liberal Democrat Member of Parliament (UK), 
said at a meeting of the Palestinian solidarity campaign in January 
2004 that if she lived in the Palestinian territories she might consider 
becoming a suicide bomber. In contrast to the above-mentioned cases, 
her party distanced itself from her position and stated: “Jenny Tonge 
was expressing her personal views. The Liberal Democrats do not 
condone terrorism.” ” 


The Nazis’ Words in the German Mainstream 


Norbert Blüm, a former German Christian Democrat minister of 
labor, wrote to Israeli ambassador Shimon Stein referring to Israel’s 
“Vernichtungskrieg” against the Palestinians. This is the Nazi expres- 
sion for a war of extermination. He repeated this in an interview with 
the weekly Stern.® 

The reactions to Bliim’s statements on the Internet show that 
there is substantial sympathy for them. Nazi propagandists taught 
the Soviet inciters about the demonization of the Jews, which the 
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Soviets developed into the demonization of Zionism. From the Soviet 
Union, these methods penetrated the European Left. With Blüm, 
the circle has been completed. The abysmal hatred that started in 
Nazi Germany has now returned to the mainstream of democratic 
Germany. 

Not all anti-Semitic attacks, however, refer to Israel or Israelis. In 
February 2004, Ian McCartney, chairman of the British Labour Party, 
attacked the Conservative economic spokesman in Parliament, Oliver 
Letwin, a Jew. He labeled him a “21st century Fagin,” a Jewish charac- 
ter described in extreme anti-Semitic terms in Charles Dickens’s novel 
Oliver Twist. 

In spring 2003 the veteran Labour MP Tam Dalyell claimed that 
a “Jewish cabal” was operating in both the United States and Great 
Britain, driving the governments of both countries into war against 
Syria. He mentioned Lord Levy, Peter Mandelson, and Jack Straw as 
the Zionist advisers who influenced Prime Minister Blair. Besides the 
racist character of his remarks, the reality is that only Lord Levy is 
a practicing Jew. Mandelson has a Jewish father and reacted, “I am 
not actually Jewish, I wear my father’s parentage with pride.” Straw 
apparently has a Jewish grandfather. 


The Polls 


The campaign to demonize Israel in Europe has been accompanied 
by multiple manifestations of violence. This has been documented in 
various studies on European anti-Semitism. A major study, covering 
the first half of 2002, was undertaken by the Center for Research 
on Antisemitism for the European Monitoring Centre on Racism 
and Xenophobia (EUMC). It concluded: “France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the UK witnessed rather serious anti-Semitic incid- 
ents such as numerous physical attacks and insults directed against 
Jews and the vandalism of Jewish institutions (synagogues, shops, 
cemeteries). Fewer anti-Semitic attacks were reported from Denmark 
and Sweden.” 

Many surveys also show how widespread European anti-Semitic 
prejudices are. A 2002 opinion poll carried out on behalf of the 
Anti-Defamation League in five countries, Austria, Switzerland, 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands, showed that one out of five re- 
spondents can be characterized as “most anti-Semitic.” Twenty- 
nine percent believe Jews do not care what happens to anyone but 
themselves. Forty percent feel Jews have too much power in the 
business world and international financial markets. The majority 
perceives Jews as being more loyal to Israel than to their own 
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country.” An earlier survey dealt with France, Denmark, Germany, 
Belgium, and the United Kingdom and yielded broadly similar re- 
sults.” However, the attitudes varied substantially among the ten 
countries researched in the two surveys. 

An Italian poll conducted in the fall of 2003 by Paola Merulla 
showed that only 43 percent of Italians have sympathy for Israel. 
Seventeen percent of the population think it would be better if Israel 
did not exist. Within Italy, 51 percent thought the Jews, “besides 
having a different religion, have common social, cultural and political 
characteristics which are different from the rest of Italians.” Twenty 
percent of the Italian population think Jews are not real Italians; 10 
percent think Jews lie when they maintain that Nazism murdered 
millions of Jews.” 

A few months earlier, a poll of two thousand young Italians (aged 
14-18) sponsored by the umbrella organization of Italian Jewry under 
the auspices of Italy’s president, Carlo Azeglio Ciampi, showed sub- 
stantial anti-Semitic stereotypes: “Nearly 35 percent of respondents 
agreed that ‘the financial power in the world is mostly in the hands 
of Jews.’ More than 17 percent believed that reports of the extermina- 
tion of Jews during the Holocaust are ‘exaggerated, and 17.5 percent 
believed that Italian Jews should ‘return’ to Israel.” ” 


Israel: A Threat to World Peace 


At the end of 2003 a Euro-barometer study, undertaken on behalf of 
the European Commission, found that more Europeans consider 
Israel a threat to world peace than any other country; ” that is, even 
more so than those states that send terrorists abroad to kill European 
civilians, finance murderous organizations, or have leaders who call 
for genocide. 

Before Holocaust Day, 27 January 2004, another poll was released. 
It was conducted by the Ipso Research Institute for the Italian newspa- 
per Corriere della Sera in Italy, France, Belgium, Austria, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Germany, and Britain. Of those polled, 
46 percent said that Jews have a mentality and lifestyle different from 
other citizens, 40 percent felt that Jews in their country have a particular 
relationship with money, and 35 percent believed that the Jews should 
stop “playing the victim” regarding the Holocaust and its persecutions 
of sixty years ago. In all countries, anti-Semitic sentiment paralleled 
anti-Israeli sentiment.” 

Yet another poll, conducted by the ICM firm before Holocaust 
Day 2004 for the Jewish Chronicle, showed that almost 20 percent 
of Britons consider that a Jewish prime minister would be less 
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acceptable than a non-Jewish one. This is relevant in light of the 
fact that Michael Howard, leader of the Conservative Party, is the 
first Jew to lead a major political party in recent times. Fifteen 
percent thought the scale of the Holocaust had been exaggerated. 
Despite Holocaust education today, 19 percent of recent school- 
leavers also believed this.” 

It is mistaken to think this phenomenon has emerged only in 
recent years and is specifically linked to the Palestinian uprising. Ger- 
man anti-Semitism researcher Wolfgang Benz quotes an earlier state- 
ment of the former chairman of the Jewish community in Zurich, Sigi 
Feigel, that many Swiss have dismissed Jews from the conceptual world 
of the “evil Jew” only conditionally. As soon as anything happens, 
these people return to their old concepts. Feigel said that Jews are still 
only “conditional Swiss,” and that behind this is the assumption that 
they are first of all Jews and only secondly Swiss.” 


Insights 


On the European Left, countervailing voices are heard only occasion- 
ally. An editorial in Le Monde commented on the Euro-barometer 
poll: “the results revealed, in any case, something extremely dangerous 
about the old continent.” ” 

In November 2003, columnist Julie Burchill bid farewell to the 
readers of The Guardian as she moved to The Times. She said that 
while she liked the paper, there was one factor that made her feel less 
loyal to it over the past year: as a non-Jew she perceived its strong 
bias against Israel. 

Commenting on the Euro-barometer poll, Burchill wrote: 


If you take into account the theory that Jews are responsible for 
everything nasty in the history of the world, and also the recent 
EU survey that found 60 percent of Europeans believe Israel is the 
biggest threat to peace in the world today (hmm, I must have 
missed all those rabbis telling their flocks to go out with bombs 
strapped to their bodies and blow up the nearest mosque), it’s a 
short jump to reckoning that it was obviously a bloody good thing 
that the Nazis got rid of six million of the buggers. Perhaps this 
is why sales of Mein Kampf are so buoyant, from the Middle 
Eastern bazaars into the Edgware Road, and why The Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion could be found for sale at the recent Anti-racism 
Congress in Durban.” 


Few European left-wing politicians are aware of how criticism 
of Israel has turned into anti-Semitism and where the borders lie. 
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One of these is German Foreign Minister Joschka Fischer. At a 
conference entitled “Anti-Semitism Today: Comparing European 
Debates,” organized by the Heinrich Böll Foundation, he said in the 
opening session: “The government of Israel may be criticized for its 
policies...but Israel’s right to exist as the national home of the Jewish 
people cannot be denied.” ” This assertion does not prevent Fischer 
from supporting the discriminatory anti-Israeli voting pattern of the 
European Union. 

Ilka Schröder, who left Fischer’s Green Party and was an indepen- 
dent member of the European Parliament until the 2004 elections, 
wrote: 


It is a well-known fact that parts of the EU funding to the Palestinian 
Authority (945 million Eurodollars from 2000 to 2003) were chan- 
neled to an undisclosed budget and that the PA has financed a 
terrorist war against Israel....Instead of preventing the use of EU 
money to kill citizens of Israel, the majority of the political establish- 
ment dreams of an “international peace enforcement” against Israel, 
led or joined by the EU in the United Nations.” 


Similar to the 1930s? 


There is an inclination to attribute attacks on the Jews in Europe to 
marginal forces. This may be true for the physical violence and some 
of the most extreme remarks. Yet radical verbal anti-Semitism has 
crept into the heart of the European mainstream as well. 

Speaking at a dinner given by the American Jewish Committee 
in Brussels, the U.S. ambassador to the European Union, Rockwell 
Schnabel, remarked that anti-Semitism in Europe is now almost as 
bad as it was in the 1930s, the decade in which Nazism came to 
power.” To soften the impact, a spokesman at the U.S. embassy said 
later that his remarks were “neither a personal opinion of Ambassador 
Schnabel nor the view of the U.S. Government.” ®! 

Such opinions, however, cannot be silenced. In May 2004, French 
parliamentarian Pierre Lelouche wrote about France: 


Even in the 1930s, when the anti-Semitic press was particularly fero- 
cious, the Jews were not attacked and beaten in the schools of the 
French Republic; the students were not knifed, the school buses were 
not attacked, the synagogues not put on fire. In short one did not 
have these kind of pogroms, “understood” if not justified by a certain 
elite and a certain press, no longer in the name of anti-Dreyfusism 
or fascism, but this time in the name of the rights of the Palestinian 
people and the Arab “humiliation.” 
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Lelouche added: “In short one can be tranquil as an anti-Semite 
in the France of 2004.” This attitude, in his view, created the climate 
for attacks on the Jews. He also mentioned that he had initiated a 
law to punish racist crimes severely that was unanimously adopted 
by the French parliament. However, afterward the law was hardly 
applied.” 

Phyllis Chesler, an American psychologist who has published a 
book on anti-Semitism,® believes the danger to the Jews today is 
“far graver and more complex than it was in the pagan or medieval- 
Christian world, or during World War Two.” She claims the situation 
is indeed more serious than in the 1930s: “Jew haters are creating a 
situation in which—dare I say it? Yes, I must say it—another mass 
murder—perhaps even a Holocaust-like mass murder of Jews might 
be possible. Indeed, in my view, it has already begun, certainly not in 
America, and not yet in Europe—but in Israel.” ™ 


A Period of Reference 


The question as to what is similar and what is different in 1930s Europe 
and today’s Europe merits ongoing, detailed analysis. A standard 
answer is that European anti-Semitism cannot go much further because 
of the strong counterforces in democratic societies. Those who claim 
this say that thanks to Holocaust education, European governments 
will never allow anything similar to happen again. Furthermore, Euro- 
pean Jews who feel uncomfortable are free to emigrate to Israel or 
elsewhere. 

The most radical difference from the 1930s is that Israel can make 
its voice heard in the community of nations. Moreover, globalization 
enables international Jewish organizations to pressure European 
governments to better protect Jewish communities. Also, European 
governments now admit that substantial anti-Semitism exists in 
Europe, and declare that it has to be fought. 


The Arabs as Demonizers 


At the same time, however, significant similarities exist between today 
and the 1930s, when Germany was the core promoter of systematic 
hatred of the Jews. Nowadays, influential forces demonizing the Jews 
are again at work, mainly outside Europe. In the postmodern world 
this role is distributed among many governments, religious bodies, 
and media in the Arab world. They do not differentiate in their mortal 
hatred between Israelis and Diaspora Jews. 
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In the 1930s, the Nazis claimed Jews were the source of all evil in 
the world, a role many Arabs now pin both on Israel and the Jews. 
Before the world war, those at the origins of demonization had many 
helpers, dispensers, and sympathetic bystanders. The Germans’ 
National Socialist satellites and fascist allies abroad distributed the 
hate locally. During the war itself, many opportunists joined them in 
their actions. Today, Arab demonizers have many loyal supporters 
among Muslims living in the Western world, as well as among neo- 
Nazis. 

Other major allies in the diabolization of Israel can be found on 
the European Left, and to some extent among mainstream parties. In 
the 1930s, the organizational framework for hate distribution was 
rigid. In the postmodern world, everybody can march with his hate, 
according to his own schedule, toward a set of goals, including Israel’s 
destruction. 

By piecing together experts’ insights, one can also identify less 
obvious similarities between the two periods. Holocaust psychologist 
Nathan Durst concludes that the Shoah mass murders not only 
fulfilled the desires of Nazis but also those of many other Europeans 
who eagerly assisted Hitler in various ways. He adds that reactions 
before and during the Second World War attest that the genocide 
fulfilled their ancient wish to have the Jews removed from their 
lives. 

French philosopher Alan Finkielkraut said in an interview that 
many contemporary Europeans share the wish of Arab hate-mongers 
for Israel’s disappearance since they imagine that if Israel ceases to 
exist, there will be no more terror.® 


Anti-Semitism: A European Disease 


A few days after Schnabel made his statements Elie Wiesel, at an 
EU conference on anti-Semitism in Brussels, called anti-Semitism a 
European disease and mentioned that European Jews had not asked 
him “Should we leave?” but “When should we leave?” 3% Fischer, the 
only minister of a European government present, also spoke about 
Jewish friends who told him, to his consternation, that they would 
soon leave Europe.” 

Israeli Minister Natan Sharansky said at the conference that much 
of the criticism of Israel in recent years had become mixed with “de- 
monization of Israel, double standards in attacking Israel and denying 
the legitimacy of the Jewish state.” 3 

Shimon Samuels, director for International Liaison of the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center, said that “Kalashnikov bullets, explosive belts and 
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Al-Kassem missiles, purchased out of the EU’s...annual subsidy 
[to the Palestinian Authority], have killed over 900 Israelis and maimed 
thousands—this is anti-Semitism. EU-financed Palestinian media fa- 
cilities—through satellite television and Internet hate-sites—impact 
on Moslem communities in Europe to attack their Jewish neighbors. 
This is anti-Semitism.” ” 

In mid-2004 French Nazi-hunter Serge Klarsfeld, on a visit in 
Israel, said that French Jews would be best off leaving the country. 
He added that a lesson of the Holocaust was that it is better to 
leave a place where there is a wave of anti-Semitism than to stay 
and fight it. He mentioned that the father of a French Jew stabbed 
by a Muslim assailant in Paris had said to the prime minister that 
he would ask the American embassy for “political asylum” for his 
family.” 

An indicator of the European governments’ failure to adequately 
combat anti-Semitism is that Jews often have to hide their identity 
when they are in public. In a radio interview on November 2003, 
French Chief Rabbi Joseph Sitruk told French Jews to wear caps rather 
than kippas so as to avoid being attacked in the streets.”! 

The problem has become a European one. In Salonika, Rabbi 
Frisis walks around in the streets wearing a cap. In 2003, he was 
attacked and beaten at the city train station. “Someone came over 
and without saying anything, began to hit me. I started to hit him 
back to defend myself, and then other people came over and separated 
the two of us.”” 

Ruben Vis, secretary of the NIK, the umbrella organization of the 
Dutch Ashkenazic community, said that he is regularly insulted when 
wearing a kippa in public and sometimes is pushed in the tramway. 
He now never wears his skullcap in the western and eastern quarters 
of Amsterdam, and rarely in the center of the city—places where there 
are many Dutchmen whose parents immigrated from North Africa, 
mainly Morocco.” 

Those who do not want to hide their identity by taking off their 
skullcap are increasingly menaced and/or have to change their habits. 
Youth rabbi Menachem Sebbag relates how a Dutch youngster of 
Moroccan descent approached his wife with a screwdriver and said, 
“PII cut your heart out.” Sebbag, who has a Moroccan father, under- 
stands the Arabic words when he is insulted, such as, “I’m going to 
slaughter you like a pig.” Sometimes they shout at him, “Sharon 
supporter, murderer.” He now goes out as little as possible and says, 
“Since I stopped going anywhere, I have less problems.” Once he had 
a Coca Cola can thrown at his head.” 

Gideon van der Sluis, the young cantor of a synagogue in the 
Amsterdam de Pijp neighborhood, told an interviewer that on Shabbat, 
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every time he passes a pizzeria where Moroccan youngsters usually 
gather, wearing a white kippa, the group curses him saying: “ Yahud, 
yahud [“Jew” in Arabic], dirty cancer Yahud.” He adds that this 
is a major problem and is becoming worse. “Five years ago, if you 
heard one such remark a year, it was a lot. Now it happens every 
week.” 


Multiple Intimidation 


The violent threats by immigrants from Muslim countries are not the 
only way Jews are intimidated in Europe. They are often held responsi- 
ble for Israel’s deeds by their fellow citizens. These people would be 
greatly surprised if somebody held them accountable for the actions 
of their own governments, let alone for those of coreligionists or co- 
atheists. In the anti-Israeli European atmosphere, some Jews now 
remain silent about their identification with Israel and avoid criticizing 
their own governments 

French sociologist Shmuel Trigano notes that conscious Jews in 
France increasingly withdraw into Jewish social circles as a result of 
the anti-Israeli atmosphere prevailing in the country. He says that he 
frequently hears Jews say things like: “We don’t go to dinner with our 
non-Jewish friends anymore nor do we see them.” He explains that 
at many dinners in town, people talk aggressively about Israel and, 
thus, about Jews. “Jews then feel the need to defend Israel from the 
excessive criticism. They are then accused of being supporters of 
Sharon and violence. In light of this, Jews decide to avoid such discus- 
sions and meetings.” ”° 

These are among the many signs of the increasing intimidation of 
Jews in Europe’s democratic societies, which has many other con- 
sequences. American academic Ari Goldman writes about his visit to 
Salonika’s Jewish museum: “At the museum entrance there is an armed 
guard, a steel gate and a buzzer system. The museum director said 
the museum gets few visitors these days, especially after the bomb 
attacks on two synagogues in Istanbul in 2003 in which 20 people 
were killed.” A few months later, the museum director told this author 
that while non-Jewish schools visited before the Istanbul bombings, 
they now were no longer coming.” ” 

Goldman, noting that in the Holocaust fifty thousand of Salonika’s 
Jews were killed, representing 97 percent of the Jewish population, 
comments: “After all the hatred [against American Jews] I’ve heard 
from European academics, I would love to bring a few here to Salonika 
to show them what Jews without political power look like.” ” 
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Recently, the European Union has made some efforts to counteract 
anti-Semitism. Yet its frequent one-sided condemnations of Israel over 
the years have been an integral part of the incendiary efforts against 
Israel, which have impelled the outbursts of European anti-Semitism. 
Proving this in greater detail would require a systematic analysis of 
the declarations of EU foreign ministers over the past years. In many 
condemnations of Israeli policy France has played a leading role, as 
has been particularly evident in UN voting. 

The European Union’s anti-Semitism can be described as double- 
handed. With its inflammatory anti-Israeli declarations, it plays the 
role of arsonist. The EU also serves as “fireman” by trying, at the 
same time, to quench the flames of classic anti-Semitism. This is 
becoming increasingly clearer as events unfold. 

One example of how EU members promote incitement occurred 
on 15 April 2002 when Sweden, Austria, France, Belgium, Spain, and 
Portugal supported a resolution of the UN Commission on Human 
Rights that, in the words of the SWC, “endorsed Palestinian terrorism 
and accused Israel of carrying out ‘mass killings’ in the disputed 
territories.” ” 

Such declarations should be seen in the wider framework of the 
overall distorted European attitude toward Israel. In an interview, 
Israeli ambassador to Germany Shimon Stein said: “Israel hopes to 
normalize its relationship with Europe. Until now this relationship 
has not been normal. Relations are always used by Europeans as a 
weapon. If Israel does what Europe wants, then we are rewarded. If 
there are differences of opinion, Israel is threatened with sanctions. 
In this way you don’t treat a state which has an interest that Europe 
commits itself in the Middle East....” He added, however, that the 
German government behaved differently.” 

The arsonist/fireman ambivalence of the EU and many of its 
members was well illustrated on the occasion of Yasser Arafat’s 
death. One extreme example was the extraordinary honor paid by 
French President Jacques Chirac to the memory of a man who was 
a pioneer of contemporary worldwide terrorism and had also paid 
for the killing of French citizens in Israel. While the Dutch were 
announcing their determination to fight terrorism after the killing 
of filmmaker Theo Van Gogh by Muslim extremist Mohamed Boy- 
eri, Queen Beatrix and Prime Minister Balkenende sent telegrams 
of condolence to Suha Arafat. When British Foreign Secretary Jack 
Straw recently visited the Middle East, he laid a garland of red and 
gold chrysanthemums on Arafat’s grave in Ramallah and signed 
the book of condolences. A senior Israeli diplomat was quoted 
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anonymously as saying, “When you lay a wreath at someone’s grave, 
you are identifying with what the person believed in.”!™ At the 
same time, the European leaders constantly proclaim the need for 
a more effective fight against terrorism. 


Sweden’s Hypocrisy 


A typical example of European hypocrisy is the Swedish Social 
Democratic government of Goran Persson. He was the driving force 
behind the initial project on Holocaust education, which led to the 
Stockholm International Forum on the Holocaust in January 2000. 
At the same time, Persson and, in particular, several members of 
his government have criticized Israel much more severely than they 
have terrorist states. 

The hypocrisy of this criticism should also be viewed against 
the background of Sweden’s nonexistent record of prosecuting war 
criminals after the Second World War. Swedish perpetrators have 
never been investigated even though hundreds of Swedes were SS 
volunteers, one of them serving in the Treblinka extermination 
camp. After 1944, leading Baltic war criminals found ready refuge 
in Sweden with the knowledge of the Swedish government. They 
lived there for many decades. Swedish archives on these matters 
remain closed.'” 

A recent study of Arab and Muslim anti-Semitism in Sweden 
concluded that this variety, “unlike anti-Semitism that traditionally 
finds expressions in Nazi circles—is not mentioned or in any way 
highlighted in the public debate. On the contrary, it is actively hushed 
up, excused or even denied in the media and by the political, academic 
and intellectual establishment.” '” 


Freivalds’s Visit to Israel 


Another demonstration of Swedish hypocrisy occurred when Foreign 
Minister Laila Freivalds came to Israel in June 2004. She first visited 
Yad Vashem, then heavily criticized Israel in a meeting at the Foreign 
Ministry. She remained silent on current Swedish anti-Semitism. This 
technique of paying honor to dead Jews, criticizing Israel, and ignoring 
or belittling one’s own country’s major delinquencies toward living 
Jews is a common European phenomenon. 

On the occasion of her visit, four former chairmen of the Jewish 
community of Stockholm sent a letter to the editor of Haaretz in 
which they summarized contemporary Swedish anti-Semitism. The 
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letter first praised Sweden for having received Jews fleeing the Holo- 
caust during the Second World War, and Prime Minister Persson for 
initiating the Living History Project. 

They then went on to say: 


The number of verbal and physical attacks against Jews has increased 
in Sweden. Youngsters in schools give evidence of how they hide the 
fact of being Jews, as they are attacked both verbally and physically. 
Teachers testify that students refuse to participate in classes when 
Judaism is studied. Survivors report feelings of fear. The police stand 
passively by when extremists attack pro-Israel and anti-racist mani- 
festations. 


They added: “Over the last decades, Sweden has become a center 
of racist and anti-Semitic White Power music, and several anti-Semitic 
groups have established Swedish websites spreading anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda. The Swedish Church has just recently initiated a boycott 
campaign [against Israel], a reminder of the commercial boycott of 
Jews in various societies in the past.” '™ 


Textbooks and Inclining One’s Head 


Political scientist Yohanan Manor has studied many Middle Eastern 
textbooks. He says: “The European Union has a heavy responsibility 
in the transformation of the Palestinian education system into a war 
machine against the Oslo process. This despite the fact that it had 
excellent means to assure that Palestinian education should serve the 
process of peace and contribute to the permanence of the historical 
compromise that was reached.” 

Manor concludes that the European Union, despite the financial 
support it and its member countries give to the PalestinianAuthority, 
has neglected its supervisory role of the textbooks.'” 

More recently, when it became clear that anti-Semitism was 
rife in Europe, and claims were increasingly made that European 
leaders had contributed to it, some European leaders went out of 
their way to show a more positive attitude toward Jews and, occa- 
sionally, Israelis. In Austrian newspapers a photograph was pub- 
lished of Israel’s Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi Yonah Metzger placing his 
hands in blessing on the inclined head of Thomas Klestil, then the 
Austrian president. This took place at a meeting of rabbis organized 
by the Chabad movement. For this event European Commission 
President Romano Prodi flew in from Brussels to participate in the 
dedication of the first Jewish teachers’ academy in Vienna since the 
Holocaust.” 
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Chirac: A Paradigm of Ambivalence 


French President Jacques Chirac is a paradigm of European ambival- 
ence toward the Jews. He denied the existence of anti-Semitism in 
France till late in 2003. This defiance of the facts frequently expressed 
by European personalities—another phenomenon that accompanies 
European anti-Semitism—merits detailed investigation. 

In France—the country with the highest number of violent incid- 
ents—top politicians have maintained this position for a long time, 
trying to portray the incidents as hooliganism. Only in November 
2003, after yet another arson attack on a Jewish institution—a private 
school—did Chirac suddenly turn around and say that France had to 
combat anti-Semitism. 

Another perspective on Chirac was revealed by Israel Singer, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the World Jewish Congress. He 
recalls that a few years ago, Chirac had told him that Jews are the 
cause of anti-Semitism in France and everywhere else.'”’ 

Marvin Hier, founder and dean of the SWC, tells of a meeting 
with Chirac in May 2003: 


We were then in Paris for a conference on anti-Semitism and the 
struggle for tolerance convened at UNESCO’s international head- 
quarters co-sponsored by this UN body and the SWC. The French 
President told us there was no anti-Semitism in France; it was 
some young hooligans who had attacked Jews. We replied that 
many French Jews—particularly in the Parisian suburbs and prov- 
inces—had told us different stories, and that anti-Semitism was 
rampant in France. 


Chirac Invites a Would-Be Mass Murderer 


Hier continued: 


Chirac then mentioned a stop during his campaign for the presidency 
in spring 2002. He shook hands with a young man who said to him 
that he had just finished his undergraduate studies in France. Chirac 
asked him, “Are you going to graduate school?” He replied, “No, 
I’m going back to my country, Palestine,” adding, “I’m going to kill 
Jews as soon as I get off the plane.” 

The president said he could not continue the conversation as 
there were many people wanting to shake his hand. He asked an 
aide to invite this would-be mass murderer for lunch at his residence 
in the Elysee Palace. When the young man came for lunch, he told 
the president he was not a member of an Islamic fundamentalist 
group. Chirac asked him, “Why do you want to kill Jews?” He said, 
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“I’m not an Islamic fundamentalist, but the Jews have humiliated 
us.” Then Chirac said to our delegation, “You see, it is not just 
fundamentalism. People do not take into account the humiliation 
of the Palestinians.” 

I replied, “Mr. President, with the greatest of respect, I’m sure 
you would not deviate one single iota from the policies of Arik 
Sharon if it were French cafeterias, buses, or hotels which were 
bombed. Like Israel, you would order your army to go after the 
terrorists and use helicopters. Of course you have a right to do this, 
as you have a primary obligation to the security of your country’s 
citizens. I think Palestinians are mainly humiliated by their despotic 
leaders who failed to accept the opportunity when Barak made them 
a generous peace offer. They did not take it because they wanted to 
destroy Israel.” 

We also discussed France’s role in Europe’s refusal to label 
Hamas a terrorist organization, which they still refused to do at that 
time. We told him we thought their behavior was outrageous. 

It was a tough conversation, and in the end we agreed to disagree 
on all the major points. He said he would fight wholeheartedly to 
prevent anti-Semitism in France, but that it was not there. 

After we left the Elysee Palace we went to a reception at the 
home of Baron David de Rothschild. Two of our group missed the 
bus and took a cab. They wore skullcaps, and were right outside 
Baron de Rothschild’s home when a few people started insulting 
them, saying things like, “Get out of France, you Jews.” That was 
an “eloquent” answer to Chirac’s vain claim that there is no anti- 
Semitism in France." 

There is another important aspect to this story: which leader of 
a democratic country invites a declared would-be murderer to lunch 
in his residence? One might add to this: which president of a demo- 
cracy attends the funeral of a mass murderer? When Syrian president 
Hafez el Assad—whose regime murdered twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, mainly civilians, after an uprising in the Syrian city of Hama— 
died in June 2000, Chirac was the only Western head of state to fly 
to Damascus.’ 


French Sympathies 


The current worldwide wave of anti-Semitism shows that expressions 
of it that in the past may have been restricted to extremists, have now 
permeated mainstream European society. In France it may be more 
pronounced than elsewhere in Europe where it is, however, no less 
dangerous. 

Trigano says that while French Muslims are a major force in the 
violent anti-Jewish attacks, “anti-Semitism exists in France, which has 
nothing to do with the Islamists. The new anti-Semitism, disguised as 
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anti-Zionism, is very present in the extreme left and right, each of 
which collected 20 percent of the votes in the first round of the French 
presidential elections of 2002.” ° 

French anti-Semitism finds a fertile infrastructure in the negative 
view most Frenchmen hold of Israel. In a poll carried out in France 
for L'Institut Francais de Tel Aviv in April 2004, the respondents ex- 
pressed their highest sympathy among the ten countries they were 
asked about for two nondemocratic countries: 68 percent had sym- 
pathy for Egypt and 16 percent had no sympathy for it; for Morocco 
the figures were 69 percent and 20 percent, respectively. 

Next in line was Russia with 53 percent sympathy and 33 percent 
lack of it. Then came Lebanon with 47 percent and 33 percent, followed 
by Palestine—the questionnaire represented it as a country—with 45 
percent and 38 percent, followed by Jordan with 40 percent and 37 
percent. The remaining four countries were viewed negatively: 43 per- 
cent viewed the United States with sympathy while 49 percent did not; 
for Israel the figures were 38 percent and 48 percent; the last two in 
line were Syria with 32 percent and 44 percent, and Iran at the bottom 
with 25 percent and 61 percent.'!! 

Meanwhile, French spokesmen claim that their country intends 
to lead Europe’s fight against anti-Semitism. For instance, Nicole 
Guedj, French deputy minister for victims’ rights, said at an interna- 
tional conference on anti-Semitism in Jerusalem: “I hope that our 
example, our firm action, will inspire other states.” ''” When severely 
criticized for France’s inciting role against Israel in the past, she 
replied that Jews should look to the future. A few weeks later 
France paid extraordinary honors to Arafat, both before and after 
his death. 


Denial and Turnabout 


There has been substantial denial of the existence of anti-Semitism 
by European leaders. In June 2003, EU foreign policy chief Javier 
Solana was criticized by members of the U.S. Congress for denying 
anti-Semitism.''? Even as late as December 2003, EU ambassador to 
Israel Giancarlo Chevallard downplayed European anti-Semitism.'"4 
By March 2004 he finally turned around, saying, “Concern about anti- 
Semitic developments in Europe is absolutely legitimate.” '!° 

At the end of February 2004, two elder French statesmen, former 
Prime Minister Raymond Barre and former EU Commission President 
Jacques Delors, denied on television that there was anti-Semitism in 
France, specifically including Muslims and French schools in this 
statement. "6 
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In November 2003, President Chirac announced extra security 
measures in places of worship, severe punishment of anti-Semitic per- 
petrators, and reinforced civics courses in French schools.'’’ He has 
repeated that statement a number of times since. Chirac also invited 
Israeli President Katzav for a state visit to France; the event, which 
took place in February 2004, was much publicized. 

Then French Interior Minister Nicolas Sarkozy, who had acknow- 
ledged the severity of anti-Semitism in France when Chirac was still 
denying it, had made substantial efforts to improve the security situ- 
ation in France since he was appointed in June 2002. He told Katzav 
that nobody should have to hide his Jewish identity in France.’ 

Although Katsav praised the French commitment to combat anti- 
Semitism during his visit,'!? he remained silent about how grave the 
situation was. Israeli politicians who make such one-sided statements 
harm the battle against anti-Semitism; primarily, they damage their 
own credibility. 

Robert Wistrich observed: 


Anti-Semitism cannot be fought where there is obstinate denial that 
the phenomenon even exists, as happened in France until about a 
year ago. I still remember the incredible spectacle of the President 
of the French Republic declaring that there was “no anti-Semitism 
in France,” with Mr. Shimon Peres (then Foreign Minister of Israel) 
at his side, nodding in agreement. That was before the last French 
presidential elections [in spring 2002], at a time when synagogues 
and community centers were going up in flames, schools and Jewish 
students were being attacked, and individual Jews were being har- 
assed on a scale unknown since 1945.1 


French Anti-Semitism Continues to Rise 


A few weeks after Katsav’s visit, this once again became clear when five 
prominent French intellectuals, including three Nobel Prize winners, 
published in the daily Libération a call on the teachers and headmasters 
of French schools not to permit anti-Semitism.’*’ Since then there 
have been many additional anti-Semitic incidents in France and official 
data indicates that, despite all the belated government efforts, anti- 
Semitism in France is on the rise in 2004. 

The Israeli attitude toward anti-Semitism in France—or should 
one say French anti-Semitism—remains confusing. Toward the end 
of August 2004 another building was torched in Paris, the Jewish 
Social Center in Rue Popincourt. It later turned out that the arsonist 
was a homeless Jew. Israeli Foreign Minister Silvan Shalom came 
specially to Paris to meet Interior Minister Dominque de Villepin 
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and Foreign Minister Michel Barnier. These two officials once 
again announced the French government’s intention to fight anti- 
Semitism. 

Shalom expressed the wish that these words would be translated 
into actions. During his stay in Paris, however, he remained silent 
about how France had played the leading role in the European support 
for the discriminatory UN resolution condemning Israel’s security 
fence. It is not difficult to see what signals France’s role at the United 
Nations sends to the anti-Semites in the country.'” 

In the meantime, anti-Semitic acts in France continue to increase. 
After the fire in the Jewish Social Center, Chief Rabbi Sitruk met with 
Justice Minister Dominique Perben to discuss the general problem. It 
turned out that from 1 January to 20 August 2004, the Ministry had 
registered 298 anti-Semitic acts, an increase in the magnitude of 100 
percent compared to the previous year’s period. Of these, 162 in- 
volved attacks on property including arson, 69 involved anti-Semitic 
publications, and 67 involved aggressions or insults against people. 
In 80 percent of these cases the perpetrators had not yet been 
identified.” 


Greece, the Worst in Western Europe? 


Among the pre-2004 members of the European Union, it is in Greece 
that current verbal anti-Semitism—and general xenophobia—is prob- 
ably the worst. The political and media climate in the country is 
conducive to a broad range of anti-Semitic activities. Whereas in many 
European countries much of the most violent anti-Semitism comes 
from the Arab and Muslim communities, in Greece this is not the 
case. It is a homogeneous country where over 98% of the population 
is ethnic Greek. 

Moses Altsech, born in Greece and now an academic in the United 
States, has long researched anti-Semitism in his native country. He 
states: “Anti-Semitism occurs in Greece not only among extreme 
rightists and leftists, but is embedded in Greek mainstream society. It 
manifests itself in many ways: in a religious context, in education, in 
the application of the law, in the media, as well as through politically- 
motivated anti-Semitism in the major parties.” 1" 

He adds: 


In Greece, one does not have to buy newspapers to read their 
anti-Semitic remarks. Many kiosks hang such newspapers with 
pegs from a wire all day while weeklies hang there for the entire 
week. One can thus read the front page regardless of whether or 
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not one actually purchases the paper. Sometimes this page is 
blatantly anti-Semitic. Stochos has even serialized The Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion. Consequently, one no longer has to buy the 
book, which is not terribly hard to find in Greek bookstores in 
the first place.'” 


Another observer of the Greek scene, Andrew Apostolou, men- 
tioned that after September 11, 2001, there were many anti-Semitic 
expressions in Greece, which journalists largely failed to report. He 
noted that there is no other country where the Israeli Embassy had 
twice to issue official denials of the Arab allegations that Jews had 
been warned not to go to the World Trade Center on that date.'”° 


Anti-Semitic Graffiti 


There is a great deal of anti-Semitic graffiti in Greece. Holocaust 
monuments and Jewish cemeteries are frequently vandalized. Swas- 
tikas are recurrent. Anti-Semitic cartoons are common even in main- 
stream papers. An example among many was the one in the pro-Pasok 
daily, Eleftherotypia, in which a woman asks a man after the killing 
of Sheikh Yassin, “Why did the Jewish government kill a religious 
leader?” The man answers: “They are practicing for Easter.” '?’ 

The same paper ran a cartoon in April 2002 titled “Holocaust 
II.” It showed a fat Israeli soldier pointing a gun at a thin Arab woman 
with her hands raised, and below it the famous picture of the Warsaw 
Ghetto child raising his hands. The caption read: “Sharon war machine 
is attempting to carry out a new Holocaust, a new genocide.” 1” 

While the word Jew has made a comeback as a pejorative in many 
countries in Europe, in Greece it never left. Both Pasok circles and 
the presently ruling right-of-center New Democracy Party have used 
these expressions. In March 2004, the pro-Pasok daily Avriani ac- 
cused the outgoing Prime Minister Costas Simitis of not having handed 
over the party leadership to his successor, George Papandreou, 
so as to avoid electoral defeat. The paper referred to him as “the Jew 
Simitis.” !” As far as is known, he has no Jewish ancestry. 

In 2000, a New Democracy member of parliament, Gerassimos 
Yakoumatos, referred in parliament to then Prime Minister Simitis 
as “the First High Priest of Judaism.” For a long time, New Demo- 
cracy had a parliamentarian named George Karatzaferis who regu- 
larly makes anti-Semitic remarks. The party only expelled him 
because he insinuated a homosexual relationship between the party’s 
leader and now also Prime Minister Kostas Karamanlis, and his 
press secretary.’ 
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In 2002, Karatzaferis attacked Simitis for being unable to defend 
Greece’s interests because of his (alleged) Jewish origins. He also said 
that the Jews were behind the 9/11 attacks.'*! Karatzaferis also operates 
an anti-Semitic television station, and is now head of a small right- 
wing party, Laos, that gained one seat in the June 2004 elections for 
the European Parliament. 

For some time the SWC has been warning “recognizable Jews” 
not to travel to Greece in view of the numerous anti-Semitic incidents 
in the country. It repeated this warning after the parliamentary elec- 
tions of March 2004 when the New Democracy Party came to power.'” 


International Conferences 


After a few years of intensified anti-Semitic outbursts in Europe—but 
not only there—the Jewish organizations managed to persuade several 
international organizations to hold conferences on the subject. The 
first one was the June 2003 conference of the Organization for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), which took place in Vienna. This 
body has fifty-five member states that include, in addition to the 
European countries, the United States, Canada, and Russia. 

The Americans and the Jewish organizations insisted that anti- 
Semitism be dealt with as a specific issue. Wistrich, who addressed 
the conference, wrote afterward: 


The Europeans were clearly more reluctant to deal with anti-Semitism 
as a distinct issue, preferring to address it under the general heading 
of racism, xenophobia and discrimination. One could feel, in the 
remarks of the Dutch Chair, a barely concealed desire to get through 
the business with the Jews so that more “politically correct” issues 
of countering racial discrimination and Islamophobia could be dealt 
with. This was, I think, the position of many Western and Central 
European States (including Britain and France), which had they been 
left to their devices, would probably never have initiated such an 
event in the first place. The most notable exception was the Germans, 
who proposed a follow-up conference in Berlin next year, to the 
delight of Mr. Giuliani and the American delegation. 


The OSCE has since held additional conferences on the subject. 
The main one took place in Berlin on 28-29 April 2004, and concluded 
with a joint declaration of the participating countries. This “Berlin 
Declaration” condemned all manifestations of anti-Semitism, and the 
countries made a commitment to “strive to ensure that their legal 
systems foster a safe environment free from anti-Semitic harassment, 
violence or discrimination in all fields of life.” 1 
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In May 2003, a conference on anti-Semitism and the struggle for 
tolerance convened at UNESCO headquarters in Paris, cosponsored 
by this body and the SWC. In February 2004, a seminar on anti- 
Semitism was held in Brussels under the auspices of the European 
Commission, the European Jewish Congress, and the Conference of 
European Rabbis. 

In June 2004, another OSCE conference took place in Paris dealing 
with how to combat the proliferation of racist, anti-Semitic, and xeno- 
phobic propaganda on the Internet. Yet another conference on racism 
convened in Brussels in September 2004. 

In addition, the United Nations held a conference on the subject 
in June 2004 that was addressed by its Secretary-General Kofi Annan. 
This came three years after the United Nations’ Anti-Racism Confer- 
ence in Durban, with its explosion of anti-Semitism. 

What purpose do these conferences serve? The ADL hailed the 
Berlin Declaration as “the end of European denial.” '* Whether there 
is more than that, time will tell. What is clear, however, is that this 
European denial went on for years while the number of anti-Semitic 
incidents increased. Thus there is a major backlog in the European 
governments’ fight against anti-Semitism. Probably the best one can 
hope for in the immediate future is that the gap between the anti- 
Semitic developments and what is done to combat them in Europe 
will not increase further. 

Some Jewish leaders think the Berlin Declaration will enable them 
to hold countries accountable if they do not undertake what they 
agreed to do. Such a process, however, is by nature a slow one. On the 
other hand, the risk exists that these conferences will enable European 
leaders to create the impression that they are fighting anti-Semitism 
while in reality doing little. 


What to Do? 


The major study mentioned above, prepared for the EUMC, recom- 
mends a multitude of combined activities for combating anti-Semitism. 
These include the development of sound data and information about 
anti-Semitic phenomena, which can be achieved by having state institu- 
tions monitor anti-Semitism in the individual EU countries. This is a 
prime target because as long as anti-Semitic attacks are obscured in 
the general crime figures one cannot even achieve the most basic 
understanding of how severe the problem is. 

The EUMC report also recommends that civil society should un- 
dertake dialogues, while the media have “to be addressed to report 
about ethnic and cultural groups in a responsible way.” In addition, 
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the report prescribes a variety of actions on the political level, including 
legislation and educational steps. '* 

Many other aspects could be added. Hate crimes should be severely 
punished and measures should be taken against pupils who make it 
impossible to teach the Holocaust in schools. 

However important such actions may be, the main problem is the 
political and media climate in Europe. The first important step would 
be for European governments to halt their discriminatory statements 
against Israel. One should not, however, be too hopeful because it 
will be difficult to undo what has been indirectly promoted for so 
long. This is all the more so because it is an accretion to the longstand- 
ing elements of anti-Semitism in European culture. 

Various optimistic observers say that all will become quiet again 
when a “just peace with the Palestinians” 1s reached, ignoring the 
genocidal intentions of substantial parts of the Palestinian population 
and leadership. If a peace or temporary truce is reached, this may 
be helpful to the extent that extreme left-wing anti-Semitism will be 
somewhat diverted to undermining other aspects of Western society. 
These positions ignore, however, the fact that the Arab hate campaigns 
against the West, including the Jews, have an ideological background 
that goes far beyond the Palestinian issue. 

A more pessimistic view about Western perceptions getting closer 
to reality is expressed by the American Islam expert Daniel Pipes, 
who asserted: “The European Union’s unwillingness to confront the 
pattern of anti-Jewish hostility emerging from Muslim religious, media, 
and educational institutions is decades old. All indicators suggest it 
is unlikely Europeans will have the courage to confront this problem 
adequately. One may expect a major Jewish exodus from Europe, 
perhaps like that from Muslim countries fifty years ago.” 

Pipes forecasts that as attacks by Islamists continue, people will 
be roused. “These assaults will awaken people. I expect it to be a one- 
way process of what I call ‘education by murder.’” Worries about 
radical Islam, he predicts, will increase: “I do not expect to hear many 
say, ‘Well, I used to be worried about the threat of militant Islam, but 
no longer.’ As time passes and more events occur, their assessment 
will become more realistic.” Although Pipes was specifically referring 
to Americans, a similar process, albeit slower, may take place in 
Europe.” 

The current reality is somewhat different. There are indications, 
particularly in France, that significant numbers of Jews are considering 
leaving the country in view of the many anti-Semitic incidents and 
the authorities’ impotence to identify the perpetrators, bring them to 
court, and have them convicted. On the other hand, the influx of 
Russian Jews into Germany continues. 
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What Should the Jews Do? 


European anti-Semitism is so major and manifests itself in so many 
ways that Jewish organizations should no longer limit themselves to 
protesting against individual cases of such racism. A more systematic 
“Europewatch” to monitor extreme politicians, institutions, media, 
and intellectuals should be initiated. 

Although Jewish efforts cannot eliminate European anti- 
Semitism, they can mitigate it to some extent by exposing the 
methods and methodologies of the Jew-haters. Furthermore, Jewish 
organizations can mobilize potential allies who today remain silent 
but, when part of a group, may counteract some of the anti-Semitic 
currents. 

European anti-Semitism must be watched closely as developments 
unfold. This is not only in the interests of the Jews, but in those of 
European democracy in general. Making Europeans aware of that is 
a further important step in the battle against anti-Semitism. 


In Conclusion 


Attitudes toward the Jews have often been an indicator of a society’s 
health. The current anti-Semitism in Europe is so diverse and so 
widespread that understanding it requires substantial knowledge about 
the many complex characteristics and developments of European 
society. 

Anti-Semitism illustrates that what Europe claims and wants to 
be is not what it is. It shows that many of the truth-seeking, humanitar- 
ian, and democratic claims of Europe are largely a façade. That many 
Jews are so intimidated that they try to hide their identity in public 
is a major new accusation on the Jewish people’s lengthy charge sheet 
against the European democracies. 

The initial ongoing denial by European governments of the anti- 
Semitic explosion reflects the state of truth-seeking in Europe. That 
most perpetrators of anti-Semitic incidents are never found is a further 
indicator of the poor protection of civil liberties in these arrogant 
democracies. That so few of the identified perpetrators are brought 
to court and even fewer are convicted provides both a litmus test as 
to the true European state of mind on racism as well as an indictment 
of European justice. 

The European governments’ attitude toward Israel as expressed 
by its one-sided and discriminatory declarations fits several of the 
criteria of new anti-Semitism as defined by Cotler. It also shows how 
anti-Semitism and politics march hand in hand. The increasing number 
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of conferences, declarations, and even actions against anti-Semitism 
aim to strengthen one side of Europe’s double face. However, as long 
as the major dark aspects of its other face are not reduced and elimi- 
nated, the positive acts cannot undo what Europe incites. Europe’s 
double-faced attitude is an indication of the intimate link between 
Europe’s anti-Semitism and its politics. 

It will become increasingly clear that the anti-Semitic explosion 
in Europe of the last few years is a sign of the continent’s rapid moral 
decline. It may take much longer to prove that the same is true of the 
European attitude toward Israel. 

Further incidents will make it unequivocally clear that there are 
sizable hotbeds of extreme racism among the Islamic minorities in 
Europe. It is beyond doubt that Europe has financed the education 
and propagation of hate by the Palestinian Authority. Further evidence 
may be needed to substantiate the claims that the European Union 
has also de facto supported Palestinian terrorism against Israel civil- 
ians with its funds. 

In the meantime, both the European Jews and Israel must be 
extremely careful not to fall victim to the many forces that attack 
them. These have to be fought on a strategic level. 
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